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ABSTRACT ' / ^ 

The history of th,e 0. S, Office of Education " s (0E» 
.rel-ationship with private accrediting agencies is traced. "Criteria 
for Nationally. Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associations" have 
i been used to de1:ermine which accrediting agencies and associations 
are reliable authorities for identifying the quality of training 
offered by institutions or programs. Such recognition is linked to 
the determination- of eligibility for federal funds. Additionally , a 
'^system of state approval agencies funded by .the federal government 
has approved courses of study fbr enrollment of veterans and 
evaluated unaccredited programs of study. Policies developed in 196.9 
^that affected the character of the Commissioner of Education's list 
^of reliable authorities provided that each^accrediting agency on the 
list, will be reevaluated by ijhe Commissioner at least once every four 
■years and that'the Commissiorier^will specifically define the 
accreditiivg agency's scope (i.e., the level and. type of educational 
prog^^rams that -they accredit). The original criteria for Recognition 
■(1952) were revised in 1969 to include additional provisions, 
including due process in considering applicants for" accreditation. 
'I^he igia revision of the Criteria added a criterion that reflects the 
quasi-public nature of accreditation. The following aspects of the 
Criteria are addressed: the functional aspects of accrediting 
agenciesr their responsibility , their reliability^ and their ^ 
•autonomy. The Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation of OE has 
assisted both federal and state agencies in developing an 
understanding of the accreditation process. OE has also funded 
research projects that can be direptly beneficial to the 
accreditation community, and has sponsored or cosponsored conferences 
.arid forums on the topic. JSW) 
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.The formal relationship between the U.S. Office- of Education, and. the 

,- • • . **) , ■ 

private accreditation community began with the passage of the Veterans' 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, otherwise known as the Korean War 
G.I:. Bill. The Act provided, for the first time, that, the U.S. Commis- 
siolier of Education grant formal Federal recognition to accrediting- 
agencies through publication of a list of recognized agencies.. 

During, the hearings that took place in development of Veterans* Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act, members of Congress made clear that. Congress could 
not tolerate a repetition 'under this Act of the fraud and abuses of 
educational' benefits which had occurred under the World War II Veterans 
Benefit Program. 

" ' . .. c , 

• -J . 

In order to meet this concern, then , spokesmen for education associations - 
made presentations during the. Congressionalhearings urging that the 
Federal governmertt rely upon accrediting bodies for the purpose of ' 
identifying educational Institutions of quality and legitimacy. The. 
result was thg charge ta the U.S. Gomnrjssioner of Education to publish a 
list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies and associations that 
'the Commissioner determined to be reliable authorities concerning the 
quality of education or training offered by educational Institutions or 
programs. The Veterans Act also established a system of State approval 
agencies funded by the Federal government that function to. approve courses 
of study for enrollment of veterans. These State approval agencies evaluate 
unaccredited programs of study. Where there are recognized accrediting 
agencies. State VA approval agencies have the option either of accepting the 
Judgments of the accrediting .agencies concerning educational quality or of 
evaluating the educational offerings as if they are riot accredited. 



• • • . 

•Over the past 28 years, the Commissioner's charge to determine tjje reViabiVity 
of accrediting agencies and associations has been reaffirmed in 25 other • 
stat.utory authorities relating to the needs of at least six Federal "agencies 
«to have assurances provided concerning the quality of education or training 
offered by educationa^l institutions or programs. These statutory authorities 
Include four citiitions concerning the determination of an eligible institution 
"of hlgher ec' . cation— or an eligible vocational school— under the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended. Today, within the Office ^f Education 
alone, accreditation by a patlonally recognized accrediting" agency or 
associatipn is integral to- an educational institution's or program s 
establishment of' eligibility to apply for participation in some 25 Federal 
programs of support to education. While alternatives to meetjng the statutory 
requirement for accreditation are p»:ovided for in most instances - but not 
In all - the great majority of postsecondary institutions that are eligible 
to participate in OE-administered programs— approximately 7,300 out of some 
8.200 U.S. institutions-are eligible by virture of their accredited status 
with an agency or association recognized by the. Commissioner of Education. 

In order to carry out the Cpmmissioner'V m^andate to determine which- accrediting 
agencies and associations are reliable authorities concerning the quality of 
education or training offered by educational institutions or programs, the 

c 

Commissioner: of Education publishes Criteria for Nationally Recognized 
Accrediting Agencies and Associations. The -first Criteria were published 
In the Federal Registe r of October -4, 1952.' -The Office of Education 
developed the Criteria in consultation with an advisory group of educators. 
The original Criteria have withstood the. test of time rather well. Their 

nine basic elements are. still Identifiable in the third edition, published - 
In 1974, which is currently in use. Findings emerging from a study of the 



1974 Criteria, launched in 1977 by the Educational Testing Service under^ 
'^dntract with USOE, indicate a high degree of validity" regarding the current 
Criteria,. The fin^l report of the ETS^riteria study will be issued in 
.June or July of this year. 

The first of its lists of nationally recognized accrediting agencies and 
associations, which the Office of Education developed in cooperation with 
the National Commission on Accrediting, contained the names of the. six 
regional accrediting associations and . twenty- two national specialized 
accrediting agencies. The activity of the U.S. Office of Education during 
-the initial 15 years of the Commissioner's list was minimal. Only eight 
accrediting agencies were added to the list during this time.. And no agency 
or association, once listed, had its recognition status again reviewed by 
the Office. 

Oversight of the Commissioner's recognition authority was at first an 
"in-hous.e" responsibility; although, toward the end of the fifteen-year 
period, then U.S. Commissioner of Education, Harold. Howe, created* a small 
Accrediting Review Committee. This was a group of five educators from 
outside the government who provided invaluable policy advice to the Office . 
of Education during the two-year period it functioned. This group, .which 
was chaired by Frank G. Dickey, then Executive Director of the National 
Commissiori on Accrediting, is considered to be the forerunner of the 
current Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility. 

' . . ■ ' ■ - f ■ . 

The year 1968 brought changes affecting the .Office of Education's '^accrediting 
agency review process. In that year, partly due to the urgings of education 
associations such as the National Commission on Accrediting, the Commissioner 
of Education created the Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility, 



Sta,ff— now the Division of iTligibillty and Agency Evaluation. The . ■ 
Staff's central purposes' remain those of the current Division: . 
K Continuous review of procedures', policies i and Issues in the af'ea - ' 

of the Office of Education's interests and responsibilities relative' 

to accreditation and eligibility for funding; 

2. ' Administration of the eligibility for funding process for postsecondary . 
. educational institutions; - 

3. Administration of the process.whereby accrediting associations secure 
Initial and renewed recognition by the Commissioner of Education; and 

4. Providing admini^strative support for the Advisory Committee on Accred- 
itation- and Institutional Eligibility. • • ' 

At the same time, the Commissioner created the. Advisory Committee on Accred- 
itation and Institutional Eligibility, which now plays an essential role in 
the entire institutional eligibility process , including activities, regarding 
accrediting agency recognition. Among other matters , the Advisory Committee 
recommends action to. the Coiranissioner regarding petitions for recognition 
submitted by accrediting agencies, and by State approval agencies for nursing 
education and public postsecondary vocational education. It also reviews all 
current and. future policies related to. the Commissioner's responsibilities 
pertaintng to overall el igibilitjr matters, including recognition of accrediting 
agencies and State approval agencies. Additionally, it reviews the provisions 
of current legislation, affecting the Office of Education's responsibility 
in the area of accreditation and institutional eligibility and suggests- 
needed changes to the Commissioner. 

Initially, the Advisory Committee consisted of nine nongovernmental 

■ " . ■-<::, • ■ ■ ■ . ■ * , 

educational leaders from the fields of accreditation and postsecondary . 



education. Later, as^the work of the Committee increased, the Committee ' 
grew in size and representation — first to twelve and then to fifteen 
mejnbers, representing both secondary and postsecondary education, the 
jtudent/youth population'. State departments of education, professional _ 
associations, and the general public. 

By mid-1969, the Advisory Committe had formualted policy positions 
relative to 'accreditation 'and institutional eligibility that were adopted 
by the Commissioner. These polcies form the core of the policies and 
procedures currently affecting the recognition process. Two of; them 
impact upon the character of the Commissioner's list. . 

& . . , ■ ^ 

—First, each accrediting agency listed by the Commissioner v^ill be. 
reevaluated by the Cormissioner at his discretion, but a least once 
every four years. 

—Second, in each instance where the Commissioner grants recognition or 
yenewal of recognition to an accrediting agenc-/ or association, h'e will 
specifically define the scope of such recognition. An agency desijr.ing 
to -modify the scope of its recognition must petition the Office of 

\ 

• .■■■»•■ '1^ 
e - • . 

Education for the desired- change. 

Each of the accrediting agencies and associations recognized by the 
Commissioner feels the impact of these t^ policies. The accrediting, 
agencies that were Visted prior to the development of T969 policies were 
placed on a schedule tkt has brought each of them before the Advisory 
Committee for review at least twice in the past nine years. The process 
is a healthy and necessary onex^eca':se of the dynamic character of the ^ 
field of accreditation and of /"-ne^can education in general . Furthermore 



the Federal need in obtaining reliable information on edtrcational quality 

•» ' • , * 

remains intense. 

. ■ ■ '■ . ^ ; .. ' . 

The character of the Commissioner's list also changed during the early 

months of the Advisory Committee^s operation. For the regional accrediting 

' « 
associations, the decisioa to designate Jbhe scope of the Comirissiqner's 

recognition meant that the 19^9 list included only the seven higher 

education commissions as being recognized," instead of the six associations . 

The two regional vocational school coninisslons and four of the secondary 

'Commissions were added later, "after they separately established compliance^ 

with USOE's Criteria. In 1969, the Southern Association's Commission on 

Occupational Education Institutions became the first regional non-collegiate 

education commission to be added to the Commissioner's list. In 1976, 

the New .England Association of Schools and Colleges was reviewed as a 

whole and received recognition as a regional accrediting association . 

It is tjne only regional accrediting as.sociati on currently recognized by 

the Commissioner. For the specialized accrediting agencies, the policy 

regarding designation of scope meant that the level and type of educational 

programs or institutions that they accredited would be specl^fied by the 

Commissioner on the list of recognized agencies, ancT that requests for ^ 

modification of the designated scopi would be reviewed in terms of the i 

Criteria for Recognition. . ' 

The early meetings of the Advisory Committee also found the Committee 
involved in reviewing and niaking recommendations concerning new Criteria • 
for Recognition. Because of the many changes in the "art" of accreditation 
since 1952, as well as changes 5n Federal funding laws -and, in public 
.expectations of accrediting agencies, it was evident that the 1952 
Cr1ten*a were badly in need of overhaul , and ipodernization. 



The revised Criteria were published in January 1969. Building. upon the 
base, established by the 1952 Criteria, this second edition 'incorporated - • 
requirements concerning such additional aspects of the accreditation 
process as institutional selfrstudy ajid on-site vis,1ts, the accrediting 
agency's or association's accordance of due procesS to appHcjpints for 
-accreditation, periodic review by the accrediting agency of its evaluative 
criteria, and the agency's enforcement of ethical practices among its . 
^accredited "institutions or. programs. 

Also, several of the funding programs that were put into place in the 1960's 

• ^ " . • • * . ■ ■ . ■ ■ *o ■ 

permitted institutions or educational programs to satisfy the statutory . 

^ ■ ... ■ . * 

requirement for accreditation by demonstrating "reasonable assurance of 

accreditation." Some accrediting agencies developed preaccreditation status 

**» - ■ ^ ' ■ ■ 

categories to sa.tisfy the requirement for demonstration \0f satisfactory 

assurance of accreditation. In order ^to establish if a preaccreditation 

> ■ *■ 

category was a viable index of "satisfactory assurance," a requirement was 

added to the Criteria for Recognition that, "if the agency or association • 

maintains a preaccreditation status, it shall have. ladequate procedures and 

requirements for the award of\such status, comparable to those employed for 

accredited status." ^ ^ 

During the next five years', the> Accreditation and Institutionaf Eligibility 
Staff cfnd the Commissioner's Advisory Committee worked in partnersKip to . 
'review approximately 85 petitions for renewal of recognition and 40 petitions 
(some repeat efforts) for tn4tial Vecognition by the-Commissioner. At the 
recomuiendation of the Advisory Committee, the Commissioner removed two 
agencies from his list for failiiVe to demonstrate compliance with the Criteria 
for Recognition. No agency voluntarily withdrew from the list. During 



this period, the first secondary school accrediting. agency received initial 
recognition from the Commissioner, .the National Accreditation Council for • 
Agencies-Serving'the -Blind and ViswlTy Handicapped. It was followed by 
four regional secondary school accre'di ting commissions.' Alsoi by the end ^ 
of the 1969-l|i74' priod there was a significant expansion of the scope oi» 
the Commissioner's recognition of the American Medical Association's accred- 
nation program for allied' health education, due to the rapid development of 
accreditatior programs" for newly emerging" allied health professions. 

It is not possible to move out of a discussion of' the 1959-74 period . 
without mentioning, at least in passingi the so-called rtondale /"mendment, 
t which was contained in the Education Amendments of 1972. The Mondale 
•Amendment offers public postsecondary vocational institutions an alternative 
in'meeting the accreditation' requirement contained in the eligibility pro- 
visions of the student financial assistance programs. It requires the 
Commissioner of Education to publish a list of State agencies that he has 
" recognized as reliable autl^orities -concerning the quality of education or 
training offered by public postsecondary vocational institutions. In 1974, 
an initial list of eight such State agencies was pub;iished by the Commissioner. 
Some of the State agencies that achieved initial recognition later voluntarily 
withdrew from 'the list, as the institutions they approved achieved status with 
a regional accrediting coninissionryToday that list contains .ten State agencies 

The Criteria for Recognition of State Agencies for Approval of Public Post- 
secondary Vocational "Education were developed in tandem with the third edition 
of the Criteria for Na-tionalTy Recognize^d Accrediting Agencies and Associations 
The evolution of the third edition, which was adopted' in Augus:t 1974 along 
with the State agency Criteria, involved a cons ens us -building process leading 



to the final product. Drafts werewidely cIrcuTated prior to publication of 

the revision ^or formal comment under "t^otice of Proposed Rulemaking^ These 

-prelfenary drafts were circulated to the recognized accrediting Sgencies and „ 

associations, to potential applicants for recognition, to national feducation 

organizations," State education officers, student groups, and selected heads 

■ N IT ■ ■ ■ ' . : 

'of institutions and other interested and knowledgeable persons. In addition, 

• , , . 'V- ■ . , ^- . ■ ,• _ 

. Office of Education officials held several meetings with the accreditation 

. ... ■'.*•■■ •. • 

community to discuss proposed revisions. ■ _^ 

Still in effect, the'' third edition of the Criteria for Nationally 
Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associations bui]ds upon the two 
earlier versions. The events, trends, groups, personalities, studies, 

^and organizational developments that impacted jjpon the 1974 Criter^^ , 
are too^ numerous to catalog here. But the most Important impact upon 

' the Criteria, was acceptancev of the thasis that the private accrediting 
agencies had -become quasi-public in character. This thesis w^s -acknowledged 
in the acceptance, by the organizations and individuals whom the Offic^ 
Involved in reviewing the proposed Criteria, of additional due process 
requirements, of requiremeots designed to protect the consumer of- feducation 
and of provisioa for better information about the accreditation' 'process t o . 

the public at large. \ ' . » ^ 

^ . ^ •*.''"'•' . . 

The V974 Criteria are organized into four sections concerning "first j^lfche- . 

functional aspects of accrediting agencies^ their respo«sibility^ their ' ^ 

reliability, and their autonomy. A comparison of the 1969 Crfterfa with the 

1974 Cryiteria quickly revea*ls that nearly all the 1969- Criteria were incori 

porated into the sections of the 1974 Criteria dealing with functional Aspects, 

■reliability^ and autonomy. It is the section dealing with the responsibility 



of accrediting agencies that contains the additional crltertar-the crlteriii, 

that reflect the quasi-public \natare of accreditettlon. 

• ■ : * • . * ' ■'■ . ' « 

. -V ■ , ». *■ , V. , ^ . ■•■ 

The Office of Eduation's experience In admiTiistering the Criteria oyer the' 
past four* years confirms- their broad applicability. During the period 
fronT September 1 974 thrpucjh June 1979, the Advisory Committee conducted - 
.approximately 225 reviews. Of accrediting bodies seeking either initial 
recognition. or renewal of recognition. Today, the Commis^jf^ner's list of . 
recbgnized accrediting agencies contains 75 agenciesrin fields as diverse 
a$ cosmetology, interior design, theojogy and medicine. The number of 
f regional, accrediting commissions recognized by the Commissioner stands at 
thirteen. Of the 62 riecognized national institutional and progra/nmatic 
Agencies ,^a Tittle over^ljJilf function in the health area* The latest additions, 
to the* Commissioner's Its^are agencies accrediting dance and theater edycattolrl 
and postdoctoral degrees -in rtedical microbiology. „ ■ ' / 

. ^ ■ - ■ . 

When proposed revisions to the Criteria for Recognition were being prepared 
last yetir for formal public comment uncTer the. Notlce/of Proposed Rulemaking: 
procedure, the -^scope of the Cgmmfssioner 's list of nationally Vecognized 
accrediting agencies and associations was challengetfjby certain parties and 
became a subject of much clistussion and review'. Some factions argue that 
USOE has exceeded the Commissioner's authority by .listing accrediting agencies 
and associations that do not have a direct ^*gibiiity for funding function. * 
They further argue that the "broadened" recog'nition authority: (1 ) creates 
'additional costs to the taxpayer for unnecessary reyiews , (2) generates pro- \ 
liferation of accredHing agencies, and (3) -implies that USQE'ierVes p.an= 
"enfranchiser" of accrediting>^bQdies. • ' . 



Federal statutes require the Commissioner of Education to publish a list 
of accrediting Agencies and associations which he determines to be reliable, 
authorities as to the quality of training or education offered by educational 
institutions or programs. All the agencies listed by the Commissiohe»* 
fully or substantially meet the published Criteria. for Recognition. 
Moreiover, the v^iety of Federal statutes and/reguTations utilizing 
accreditation status sometimes provides a shifting picture regarding the ' 
manner and degree to which an accrediting- agency's judgments are utilized 
in determining eligibility for Federal funding, or in facilitating other 

^Federal goals. In addition to the Federal Agencies that utilize the . 
Commissioner's list of accrediting agencies tO^fuTf ill educational 

"quality determinations decreed by statute, at le^s^ 23 other Federal ' 
agencies, by administrative custom or regulation, utilize it for funding 
eligiblTity, employment status and other relevant purposes. The Commissioner's 

• ' , ■ ■ ' ^\ - ■ . ,p ■ 

^Tist should continue to be such that it can be utilized by all. Federal 
agencies that need to identify eduVati'onal quality and integrity . 

Regarding the idea.thatUSOE serves as an "enfranchiser" of. accreditation^ 
thereby creating, proliferatiori of fc^ activities, vie note that there 

are numerous educational accrediting agencies and associations that currently 
are in operation eil though they af^. not listed by the Commissioner, including 
two agencies which have been removed from the Commissioner's lisf fpr cause. 
^f>^.ol.1feration«of accreditation is generated by broad social forces over which 
_^yie_pffiCieLdf^Educ-at4ofl-ha^ desirable tp 

"prevent uhriecessary^^^ and duplication of accrediting activities. 



however that might be defined, it must *be remembered that accrediting agencies 
are self-generated organizations. The U.S. Office of Education has no 
authority to determine whether or not an accrediting agency or association 
should exist, and we. do not seek such authority. 

Although^the 1979 Criteria revision project has been overtaken -"and over- 
shaciowed - by other events of 1 979 that impact upon the accrediting agency 
recognition function,, the Office of Education's concern for the effectiveness : 
of the Criteriai. by which the Commissioner determines, whether or not accrediting 
agencies are reliable- authorities concerning educational quality has not 
diminished. I already have referred" to'"the Educational Testing Service's 
project, which we hope will support both the substance of the current Criteria 
and the reliability of our accrediting agency review process. . When the results 
of that study are published this summer, we will have an important task before. 
US as we consider the findings and conclusions of the studji'. • \ 

In the meantime, there are two events of the past year that may have a . 
significant impact upon the Federal 'Government''s relationship, with private 
accrediting agencies and associations. First, there is the° Administration 's 
July 1979 proposal to remove accreditation as an eligibil ity requirement' 
.for Institutions and programs that apply for eligibility to participate in 
the funding programs provided' by the Higher Education Act, in favor of an 
eligibility system consisting of State authorization agencies and oversight by 
Federal program administrators. Howev^er,' both the House of Representatives -. 

c> - - , .... 

and the Senate have rejected jthe proposal , and it is apparent that the 
reauthorized Higher Education Act will retain the linkage between accreditation 
and eligibility. 



The second event of great importance to accrediting agencies is, the forthcoming 
launcljing of the new Department of Education. Presumably, the new Department 
will have an opportunity for re-evaluating the Administration's 1979 
proposal'to remove accreditation as an eligibility factor for Higher Education. 
Act programs. 

Critics of the Office of Education's relationship with the nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies sometimes" fail to look: beyond the requirements 
and procedures of the USOE recognition process for an understanding of how the 
various functions of the Office and DEAE serve to support accreditation in the 
United States. 

..In addition to the elementary fact that OE recognition conveys statu^ to 
the recognized accrediting agencies through linkages to Federal funding ' •' 
programs, it. can .be noted that the Division of Eligibility and Agency 
Evaluation has^ "served i^l^sist other governmental bodies, both Federal and 
State, in developing ah understanding of the accreditation process. Whenever 
various Federal components have developed pbsitions or proposals which DEAE 
believes to have the potential for adverse impact on accrediting agencies, * 
the- Division has attempted to educate these other parties regarding the , 
inappropriateness of their proposals and to clarify for them the true 
.nature and purpose of accreditation. .On a number pf occasions, DEAE has 
counseled state off ictals regarding proposed State legislation affecting 

accreditation, and has worked with accrediting agencies and educational^ . 

.... ' ' # ' 

associations on a number of occasions in a role as buffer between accred- 
itation and inappropriate governmental intrusion. 



' Anothjsr facet of the Office of Education's role in supporting accreditation 
is Its capability for funding research projects which can be directly 
beneficial to the accreditation .community. One such USOE-funded project, 
which was initiated in 1977 under the direction of the American Institutes 
for Research, involved the college and occupational school commissions of 
the Mew England Association, the college cormission of the North Central 
•Association, end the senijpr college commission of the Western Association 
In a field test of new institutional self-study, forms. This project 

proved successful, and accrediting agencies now have available a useful . 

^ . I- 

new instrument for the evaluation process. 

-Over the years,, the Division of Eligibility and^Agericy Evaluation, either 
in coopieration with other organizations or by itself, has sponsored 
numerous special conferences dealing with ^'variety of topics of interest 
to the accreditation comniun^t.-'-f Among these were the earlier conferences 
on the self-study as an eva:'.iCive technique, due process in accreditation,* 
accreditation and the public interest, and ediitational consumer protection. 
In 1975„ DEAE sponsored the National Jnyitational Conference on Institutional 
Eligibility, which affirmed, accreditation's role as an essential element in. 
the Federal eligibility for funding process. / More recently, in conjunction 
with the June .,1977 meeting of the Commissioner of Education's Advisory • 
Cdmrnittee-on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility, an invitational 
conference on the Federal government's relationship to the Nationally 
Recognized Accrediting Agenqies was convened in order to provide members 
of the Advisory Committee on Accreditation aricl Institutional Eligibility 
and represent^itives of accrediting agencies -with an opportunity to review 
and discuss issues of mutual interest. As evidence that this conference 



•disserve to enhance a constructive relationship between the accrediting 
.agencies and the U.S. Office of Education, the accreditation, community 
offisred its support for a continuing dialogue between DEAE and the Advisory 
Committee, on the one hajid, and* the accrediting agencies, on the other. 
The first of a series of workshops involving small* groups of accrediting 
agency representatives and Advisory Committee members was held on ^ . 

November 2-3, 1977, with an agenda suggested by the accrediting agencies, 

in April 1980, the Division co-sponsored the National Forum on Accreditatiori 
of Allied Health Education, Among other issues, the Forum' focused on those 
of proliferation and costs of accrediting activities in postsecondary education 

Anio.ng the educational organizations which haVe joined in. a partnership 
relation with DEAE by co-sponsoring conferences with the Division are the ' 
followtng: NationaV Commission on Accrediting, Federation of ilegional 
Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education, Council of Regional School 
Accrediting'Commissionsi, American Vocational Association, National Study • 
of School Evaluation, Education Commission of the States, American Society 
for Allied Health Professions, Accrediting Commission- for Senior Colleges 
and Universities of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges, Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education of the, New England Association bf^Sfchools 
and Colleges, Commission on. Institutions of Higher Educatio,n of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Schools, and the Commission on Vocational, 
Technical, Career Institutions of the New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges, 

. ■• • * ' ■ ' ■ ' ". • . ' • ■ 
A final area for consi.deration involving the Division's support of private 

accreditation is one which some accrediting agencies find distressing at 



.times. This is the one-to-one relationship of the Office to the individual 
accrediting argency in the review fo'* recognition process. Yet here, too, can 
be found evidence of positive working relationships. .For example, current 
Criteria for Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associations 
(published in August 1974) were developed by a consensus-building process 
involving a wide range of constituencies. Including both recognized accrediting 
agencies and potential applicants for recognition. As a restilt of DEAE's 
circulation of the proposed revised Criteria on at least foiir separate 
occasions during the period 1972-74, the Criteria were developed and published 
35 final regulation with only feisr letters of further comment requiring 
response. In addition to the consensus-building process used in the 
development of the 1974 Criteria, the Division has ^aken a further step 
designed to ensure their validity by contracting witlti the Educational 
Testing Service for a validation study. The report of this project is 
expected to be published by July 19S0. Its direct benefits to accreditation 

will be reflected In the potential improvement of the qu^ality of the Division's 

.■ • .■ ■ • ■ \ ■■ . ■ 

^ , . ■ . ' ■ . 

own- review process. Indirectly, the project may suggest'to accrediting 
agencies directions which they may take in constructing programs for validating 
their own standards. . , 

The Division'{7lnvolvement of the accreditation community in development of. 
the Criteria for- Recognition has helped make the review process a positive 
experience for the individual accrediting agency applying for initial 
recognition or renewal of recognition by the Commissioner of Education. 
Based upon the practices generally accepted within the atmcHtatioYi community, 
the Criteria provide an evaluative tool by which the individual accre-diting 
agency Can assess its own operations. In many respects, the completion of. ' 
a- petition for the .Commissioner's recognition of an accrediting agency is 



parallel to the accreditation self-evaluation process undertaken by institutions. 
Accrediting bodies often find. they gain additional insight Into their own 
operations from the Office of Education review process. Frequently, the • 
process will provide the rationale or impetus for improvement of one or more 
aspects of an accrediting agency's operations. 

The 1974 Criteria for Recognition are highly significant because of specific 
content which serves to strengthen .accrediting agencies, make them more 
effective agents of educational self-governance, and establish them as val^iU^ 
and reliable organizations In the public mind. Concerning,. the functional ^ 
aspects of accreditation, the Criteria seek to ensure that. an accrediting 
agency or association has adequate administrative and financial support, 
that -ft engages Individuals in the accreditation process who are competent - .. 
and kowledgeable,. that its procedures, are both clearly written and provide 
for two major elements of the a'ccreditation process— institutional or program .• 
Self-evaluation and on-site review by representatives of the accrediting 
agency. The Criteria seek also to ascertain the responsibility of an 
accrediting agency or association, and, in th,is connection. Include important 
considerations regarding responsiveness to the public interest, due process ; 
in accrediting procedures, and the review and validation of educational, 
standards. An accrediting agency's acceptance oh a national basis by the, 
various constituencies to whom its services relate, and Its reflection 
of the community of interests directly affected by its operations in , • . 
"the composltibri of Its policy arid decision-making bodies, are indjcators * 
included in the Criteria .to assess reliability,. Finally, the Criteria ' 
Indicate'the Office of Education's expectations regarding the autonomy of 
'the accreditation process.. It is the pos^ition of the Office of Education 
that an accrediting agency which is in compliance with the letter and spirit 



of the Criteria is indeed a reliable authority concerning the quality of 
the educational institutions or programs which it accredits. " 

There always will be tension points between the Federal Government and the 
*■ ' • . ' , • •» * , ■ 

nationally recognized accraditing agencies and associations. Such tensions 

are Inherent in situations .where private agencies are caTleiJ upon to perform 

functions in the public arena within a situation of interface with Government. 

However, the Office of Education, particularly its Division of Eligibililiy and 

Agency Evaluation, has a well-established record of providing support for 

private accreditation and of attempting to ease tensions as they emerge. . . 

No study in the twenty-eight year* history of the Commissioner of Education's 

list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies and associations ha:; 

ever arrived at a viable substitute for accreditation concerning judgments. 

about the quality of educational iastituttons 'or programs seeking to . 

^participate in Federal funding programs. So long as the. Office of Education 

and the accreditation community are bound together in the relationship ; 

constructed out of the Xdnmiissio^^^^ statutory recognition authority, and 

SO' long as accrediting agencies are functidrfing-in^a^responsibl e and effective 

manner, the Office will continue to work with the national TjTrecogni zed- 

accrediting agencies and associations in. a construct! ve.'and supportive fashion 

It is important to note that this commitment of support for accreditation by 
the Office has the operational effect of precluding the development by the 
Office of any plans to control, supplant or compete with the recognized 
accrediting agencies. This veihy well may be. the most significant benefit .of 
all-flowing from the relationship between- the Office and the accrediting 
community. . . . ' 



In conclusion, I wish to pay tribute to the professionalism and cooperative 
spirit of the great majority of. the officials of accrediting agencies with 
whom we have dealt. Our relationships generally have been constructive and 
mutually beneficial. When. we have made mistakes with individual accrediting 
agencies, their leaders have not felt constrained. to call this to our 
attention - but nearly always in a professional manner. 



